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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE LAST VICTORIAN 

The Works of Francis Thompson: 3 vols. Scribner. 

Francis Thompson has not been ten years dead, but 
already Time's busy secretaries are writing out the 
verdict. For there is nothing in his verse or prose which 
only the future can interpret; he was not Shelley crying 
havoc, or Blake divining the song of the morning stars. 
Neither in the truth which he uttered nor in his art, its 
instrument, was he beyond the reach of contemporary 
judgment, which recognizes, in him, a colder and more 
austere modern descendant of the mediaeval mystics, one 
who, as a poet, was the last of the great Victorians. 

Of these he was in certain respects one of the 
least important. The quantity and range of his work 
are slight; and his lyric strain, however poignant, is less 
inherently original than were those of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Rossetti and Swinburne. But more than any of 
these men, his whole intellectual and spiritual life was 
shut up with the vision; in a narrow chamber, if you will, 
before a shrine which, to the Anglo-Saxon temperament, 
seems almost cluttered with gorgeous trappings, but yet 
free of worldly images and distractions. The fire of 
physical suffering scarred him to the bone, maiming his 
creative power and shortening his life; but at least it 
burned away much modern rubbish. 
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Thus of all the Victorians, he was perhaps the most 
nakedly sincere, the most passionately alive to purely 
spiritual values. True, he clothed his spirituality in a 
mediaeval ritual of gorgeous images and colored words; 
such sublimated materialism was partly an inheritance 
of his faith, and partly temperamental with him. His 
eyes saw the vision thus and not otherwise, even as John 
beheld the jeweled hierarchies of heaven. For him the 
ultimate truth was thus veiled, but it was not well-nigh 
concealed, as with Tennyson, by the formidable struc- 
ture of Society, or dimmed, as with Browning, by dis- 
tracting vapors of emotional and intellectual delight. 
It did not contend with a crowd of rights and wrongs, of 
loves and hates and literary preoccupations, as with 
Swinburne, or falter beneath suspicion and cynicism, as 
with Rossetti, or hide behind nineteenth century pas- 
simism, as with Arnold. Francis Thompson's life was 
stripped bare of all these things. 

His message is, of course, summed up in The Hound 
of Heaven, the world-old message of the spiritual con- 
quest of man. Roman Catholic and mediaeval mystic 
as he was, the message is not essentially different from 
that of Bunyan in The Pilgrim's Progress; and, as in the 
great non-conformist's allegory, the battle becomes 
a series of symbolic pictures. But the new series is more 
stern than the old, and we miss the flash of joy, the 
orchestral finale of ecstasy, at the end. In Bunyan 
lingered something of Elizabethan rapture; he could not 
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be robbed of happiness by all the world's injustice, 
summed up in years of imprisonment. But Thompson 
was a child of a colder age; his religion was wrested from 
a mind afraid of joy. 

In his intellectual attitude Thompson was a con- 
servative. He was an orthodox Roman Catholic; he 
expressed in various odes the conventional British view 
of the Victorian 'era, Cecil Rhodes, the Boer war, etc. ; 
and though in The Nineteenth Century he passes in proud 
review the new knowledge won by science, he has but 
a dim and fleeting vision of new "glories past its own 
conceit" for the "blind worm" of materialism. In his 
art also he was content with the old forms, and he clung, 
more lovingly than most of his contemporaries, to the 
old archaisms. The encrusted velvet of his poetic diction 
was further than theirs from the garb of living speech. 
Yet sometimes he attained a strain of fiery purity, 
and of rhythmic beauty rarely surpassed. . Perhaps his 
finest moment of lyric utterance is the famous passage 
from the essay of Shelley. There, free from verse forms 
which often tempted him to an over-sumptuous ritual, 
he speaks quite simply and unconsciously, with bolder 
imagery and a grander rhythmic movement, than in 
even his finest poems. 

But if he was not the prophet of a new era, he was 
a spirit beautiful and noble astray and well-nigh ruined 
in a world too huge and clattering and distracted; one 
who, his gaze thrown onward, saw a few things with 
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singular intensity and told of them with complete sin- 
cerity; who, reduced to sordid penury, never whined or 
lost the vision. At the end he could truthfully say of 
his muse: 

Her heart sole-towered in her steep spirit, 
Somewhat sweet is she, somewhat wan; 

And she sings the songs of Sion 
By the streams of Babylon. 

Lindsay's poems 

General William Booth Enters into Heaven, and Other 
Poems, by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. Kennerley. 
It is not for nothing that Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 
was born in Lincoln's city, and within eye-shot of the 
Capitol. Political idealism, typified by the dead leader, 
wages bloody war in his imagination with political 
shiftiness, typified by that faulty dome. In boyhood he 
must have brandished some old soldier's sword, and 
sharpened it to a keener edge as he gazed at the for- 
lornly shoddy tomb of the martyred hero. Perhaps the 
grim humor of the situation was embodied for him in 
that luckless monument, which was the best that America 
could do in the sixties to honor the memory of the greatest 
modern Man, the master-spirit who, among other details 
of his greatness, included that of being our supreme artist 
in English prose. 

In any case the young Nicholas grew up a crusader, 
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